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Letter from John Griscom, Esq. 
Bururneton, N. J. 8 mo. 27th, 1847. 


My Esteemep Frienv.—I can freely say, that the 
Circular Letter, which thou hast given me the favor 
and pleasure of perusing, meets my cordial approba- 
tion. I regard it as a very fair and reasonable inquiry 
to be put to teachers of experience, by those whose 
official and legal duty it is to watch over the interests 
of Education—how far they consider it in the power 
of Common Schools to rectify the evils that afflict so- 
ciety, and to which mankind are by nature prone. 
The most prominent of these evils are forcibly and 
eloquently depicted in the circular. 

Defective, indeed, must be the qualification of that 
man or woman, as a teacher and guide of youth, who 
does not believe, that, in addition to the knowledge of 
letters and science, which it is his or her business to 
lead them into, it is equally a duty, on every suitable 
occasion, as far as practicable, to inculcate those 
principles of “ good behavior,” of honesty, kindness, 
justice, purity and benevolence, which are essential 
elements in the character of every honorable and 
worthy member of general society. That too many 
teachers have an extremely imperfect view of the 
moral claims of children, cannot be questioned; but 
that the ratio is increasing of those who believe that 
the moral obligations they are under to their pupils 
constitute a prominent and ceaseless part of their duty, 
may, I trust, be safely affirmed. 

It was a noble enactment of the founders of the 
New-England System of Free Schools,—that the morals 
of the teachers should be good, and that Good Behavior 





should staud as conspicuously among the things to be 
learned, as Reading and Arithmetic. It is a noble 
thing, too, that in the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
the fundamental law of the State, in reference to the 
encouragement of learning, it was provided that “it 
shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this Commonwealth, to countenanee 
and inculcate the principles of humanity and general 
benevolence, public and private charity, industry and 
frugality, honesty and ganctuality in dealing, sincerity, 
good humor, and all social affections and generous 
sentiments among the people.” ae 

If children may be indoctrinated, more or less, at 
school, in the principles of good morals and good be- 
havior, a skill and power must reside in the teacher, 
for effecting this object; and no intelligent person will 
be so absurd, as to deny that every teacher who feels 
a love for his scholars and an interest in their happi- 
ness, does possess, in a certain degree, this power. 
The proof of itis abundant. Often is the remark made 
by parents, that, since their children had entered the 
schools of certain teachers, their conduct at home had 
become much better; they had increased in docility, 
studiousuess, industry, obedience to parents, and kind- 
uess to all around them. Other evidences of ifiprove- 
meut are not wanting even to common observers. 
That a great difference exists, even with equal advan- 
tages of learning and character, in the skill and power 
of different teachers, to gain a moral empire over their 
pupils, must certainly be admitted. It is a gift, a 
grace, a talent, which all do not possess alike. But 
the difference is not more observable among teachers 
than among parents, masters, overseers, and superin- 
tendents of men, as well as of children. The recogni- 
tion of this gift or talent should be a matter of special 
thought and inquiry with all committees and trustees 
of schools, in the examination of candidates for public 
teaching. But how imperfect soever this qualification 
may be in any one who assumes the station of teacher, 
no reason can be offered for neglecting its assiduous 
cultivation. It is one of the highest importance in the 
shining catalogue of virtues which illustrate the char- 
acter and embulm the memory of the accomplished 
teacher. Were all teachers of Public Schools endowed 
with the temper and qualities of a Benezet, a Dr. 
Arnold, or an Elizabeth Fry, could the least doubt be 
entertained of their immediate influence upon the tone 
of public morals? Every family would fecl the benign 
impression in all its pulsations. 
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That sound, literary and moral instruction are not 
only conservators of the innocence of youth, but excel- 
lent reformatories of juvenile delinquents, is satisfac- 
torily proved, not merely by the experience of good 
schoolmasters, but, pointedly, by the success of Hou- 
ses of Refuge, wherever established and rightly con- 
ducted. The testimonials which the annual reports 
of these institutions contain of the good conduct of 
numerous children of both sexes, (after being bound 
out as apprentices,) whose early years had been 
stained with crime, are very cheering, and demon- 
strative of the efficacy of literary, moral and religious 
instruction. Even our State Penitentiaries will yield 
some additions to the evidence, that moral suasion and 
example may change the priuciples and future conduct 
of adults, whose hearts had been long alienated from 
virtue. 

Indeed, whether we consider a continued indulgence 
in evil passions,—anger, malice, covetousness, hatred, 
selfishness, cruclty,—as evidences of temporary or 
partial insanity —or, as cases of possession of the great 
spiritual adversary ,—the true remedy for such evils is 
to be found in the issnes of a faithful devotion, on the 
part of the reformer, to the two great commandments 
on which “hang al! the Law and the Prophets,”—su- 
preme love to God, and to love our neighbors as our- 
selves. A teacher, or guardian of youth, acting as 
the head of a school, of a family, of a factory, a pri- 
son or a hospital, will. in proportion to the predomi- 
nance of this rove in his heart, be successful, accor- 
ding to his capacity, in turning the currents of thought 
from vice to virtue, from error to truth, from earth- 
born desires to heavenward affections. 


Since, therefore no one can doubt that a moral pow- 
er of this nature docs exist, (subordinate, as I would 
wish % to be understood, to the grace of God in the 
heart,) I hold it to be 9 rational subject of inquiry and 
request, tobe made of those who have surveyed human 
nature most extensively under the aspect of schools, 
and who have had most experience with children and 
youth, to state their convictions of the actual poten- 
tiality of literary and moral instruction in schools, to 
erect barriers against the encroachments of evil, and 
eventually to purify the land from the increasing abo- 
minations of vice and criminality. 

I shall be surprised if the inquiries contained in the 
circular do not elicit answers decidedly in favor of the 
expediency of more stringent legislative action, in 
nearly every portion of the United States. Yet there 
may be found in the answers, no little discrepancy of 
sentiment on various points which the subject involves. 
A low tone of feeling, with respect to the actual influ- 
ence of schools, is lamentably prevalent over large 
portions of our territory; and many there doubtless 
are who believe that this influence is too insignificant 
to become the subject of concern on the part of states- 
men and legislators. This degrading sentiment has 
probably its origin, at least in very numerous instan- 
ces, in certain views of the unchanging character of 


_ the natural dispositions of mankind. True it is that 





there is stability in nature. Its existence is a proof of 
Divine wisdom and economy. Instincts are stable. 
National characteristics are palpably obvious through 
successive ages. Family dispositions, as well as fea- 


tures, are traceable through several generations. 


* * * 
~ * * 


I advert now, to the ad hominem questions. Many, 
like myself, may be at a loss for good data in giving 
the per-centage. 

Ist. My course embraces a period of practical teach- 
ing of forty-two or three years. It includes, first one, 
or two years in (log) country schoolhouses in a south- 
ern county of this State,—thirteen years in fhe little 
city of Burlington, N. J., where I now reside,—twen- 
ty-five in the city of New-York, (with the exception of 
a year spent in Europe on account of health,) and two 
and a half years in the literary charge of a boarding- 
school in the Society of Friends, at Providence, R, I. 
Twelve years have elapsed since I relinquished the 
position last mentioned, and the practice of teaching. 


2d. During much of the time both sexes were under 
my supervision, including an average number proba- 
bly of one hundred. For several years, a school of 
five hundred to seven hundred and fifty boys came 
under my daily charge of inspection and teaching; 
and during a portion of the same time, I had the task 


a school of three hundred girls. 


The whole number I can scarcely guess at. Seve- 
ral thousands of the juvenile race must have passed 
under mg care and instruction. 

This does not include very numerous clases of adults 
and youth that attended courses of public lectures 
which I gave during twenty years in the city of New- 
York. 

3d. My belief is that, under the conditions mentioned 
in the question, not more than two per cent. would 
be irreclaimable nuisances to society, and that ninety- 
five per cent. would be supporters of the moral wel- 
fare of the community in which they resided. 

With teachers properly trained in Normal Schools, 
and with such a popular disposition towards schools 
as wise legislation might effect, nineteen twentieths 
of the immoralities which afflict society might, I ve 
rily believe, be kept under hatches, or eradicated 
from the soil of our social institutions. 

Every step in such a progress renders the next 
more easy. This is proved not only on the grand 
scale of comparing country with country, and state 
with state, but district with its adjacent district, and 
neighborhood with neighborhood. 

Finally ;—In the predicament last stated in the cir- 
cular, and supposing the teachers to be imbued with 
the Gospel spirit, I believe there would not be more 
than one-half of one per cent. of the children educated, 
on whom a wise judge would be “compelled to pro- 
nounce the doom of hopelessness and irreclaimability.”’ 

In nothing which I have advanced has it been my 
intention to advocate any sectarian instruction in our 
schools; or any thing adverse to the statutory limits of 
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the Massachusetts school system. I therefore express- 
ly disavow any intention to recommend truths or doc- 
trines, as part of the moral instruction to be given in 
Public Schools, which any believer in the Bible would 
reasonably deem to be sectarian. 

Iam, with true esteem, thy friend, 


JNO. GRISCOM. 


— 


Letter from D. P. Page, Esq. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ; 
Aztzasy, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Many, 

Dear Sir.—I received, some weeks ago, a copy of 
your Circular, propounding several inquiries respect- 
ing the intellectual and moral education of children in 
our Common Schools, on the supposition that a given 
series of conditions named in the circnlar should first 
supervene in the community. 

To these inquiries it was my intention, at first to 
furnish a somewhat extended reply, but, as your com- 
munication was received in the midst of a pressure of 
duties attendant upon the close of the summer term of 
our school, and as the vacation was wholly devoted to 
incessant labor among our Teachers’ Institutes, I have 
felt obliged to defer giving the subject any considera- 
ble attention till after the labor and care of opening 
i new term of the school had somewhat subsided.— 
Your more recent letter reminds me of my protracted 
delay, and I hasten to express my views upon the 
main point, very briefly. 

In your circular, I may first remark, you hav e sup- 
posed a state of affairs which I have never known to 
exist; my answer must therefore be based upon my 
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knowledge of human nature, and of cause and effect 
in education, rather than upon what I have seen ac 
ually done; for, though my experience has now ex- 
tended beyond twenty years in the schoolroom, and 
though I have often sighed for that degree and kind 
pf confidence and co-operation which you have descri- 
hed, I have never yet realized it, or seen it realized 
i others. Still, could I be connected with a school 
furnished with all the appliances you name; where all 
the children should be constant attendants upon my 
instruction for a succession of years; where all my 
fellow-teachers should be such as you suppose, and 
Where all the favorable influences described in your 
rircular should surround me and cheer me, even with 
my moderate abilities as a teacher, I should scarcely 
pxpect, after the first generation of children submitted 
o the experiment, to fail in a single ease, to secure the 
results you have named. 
With my views of human nature, I should not ex- 
pect to succeed, in every case, in securing for each 
ouug heart what I understand to be a truly religious 
aracter. This is not, as I think, wholly a work of 
rducation,—for “ neither is he that planteth any thing, 
teither he that watereth, but God that giveth the 
nerease;” still, I am firmly of the opinion that the 
tight of expectation of a religious character would be 
ucreased very much in proportion to the excellence 








of the training given, since God never ordains means 
which He does not intend to bless; and He has said, 
“Train up a chikl in the way he should go, and whet 
he is old he will not depart from it.” But I should 
not forgive myself, nor think myself longer fit to be @ 
teacher, if, with all the aids and influences you have 
supposed, I should fail, in one case in a hundred, to 
rear up children, who, when they should become men, 
would be “honest dealers, conscientious jurors, true 
witnesses, incorruptible voters or magistrates, good 
parents, good neighbors, good members of society,” 
or, as you express it in another place, who would be 
“temperate, industrious, frugal, conscientious in all 
their dealings, prompt to pity and instruct ignorance, 
instead of ridiculing it and taking advantage of it, 
public-spirited, philanthropic, and observers of all 
things sacred;” and negatively, who would not be 
“drunkards, profane swearers, detractors, vagabonds, 
rioters, cheats, thieves, aggressors upon the rights of 
property, of person, of reputation or of life, or guilty 
of such omission of right and commissions of wrong 
that it would be better fur the community had they 
never been born.” 

Had I leisure, I would gladly subjoin a few thoughts, 
to awaken parents to a proper sense of their responsi- 
bility in riglitly aiding the teacher in the work of edu- 
cating their children, and in rendering his success more 
certain in attempting to train them to whatever is excel- 
lent in Luman character. This, however, might be 
trespassing ou ground prescribed to yourself. I there- 
fore cheerfully leave the matter in your hands; and 
shall rejoice most heartily if you shall be instrumental 
in arousing the parents of the “ rising millions ” of our 
youth, to do rightly for them what the All-wise Crea- 
tor intended they should do, when he permitted them 
to assuine the relation of Parents. May God direct 
your eflurts tu this desirable result! 

With sincere regard, your friend, 


D. P. PAGE. 





Letter from Solomon Adams, Esq. 
Hon. Horice Mann, 

My Dear Sir,—Most cheerfully do I comply with 
your request accompanying the Circular, with a copy 
of which you honored me a few days ago. I comply 
cheerfully, more in deference to your judgment than 
my own, having regarded my personal experience of 
little value, except as it enables me to do my own 
work, from day to day, better than before. If it can 
be turned to any good account in advancing the great 
work to which you have been so long and so horiora- 
bly devoted, accept it for what it is worth. 

1. I have been engaged in this profession twenty- 
four years. The first five years in the country, the 
remainder of the time in a city. 

2. My whole number of pupils is a little below two 
thousand. The last nineteen.years, my pupils have 
been females. Previously, both sexes. 

3. Your third, and principal question, dcimaads a 
graver consideration, and is one which I do not find it 
easy to answer with absolute precision. 
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Even in physics, certain conditions must be fulfilled, 
‘in order that known causes may produce known re- 
sults. That acids and alkalies may perfectly com- 
bine,—that heat may dissolve a metal,-the constituents 
must be brought into proper relations to each other, 
and counteracting influences prevented. The proper 
conditions being fulfilled, no one doubts the uniformity 
of the results. A failure does not raise a doubt as to 
the law of uniformity in the operations of nature. We 
question not that like causes produce like effects. We 
only go to work to make the conditions right, never 
doubting the law. If the seed sown does not germi- 
nate, no one supposes that the laws of vegetation are 
wariable, but he ascribes the failure to some unfavora- 
ble circumstance, as some defect in the seed, or the 
soil. Equally uniform, beyond doubt, is the operation 
of moral causes. But to fulfil the conditions, or to as- 
eertain what these conditions are, is usually more 
difficult than in the case of material agents. Matter 
has no living activity or will of its own, but is pas- 
give under the action of forces either from without, or 
permanently and invariably inherent tm itself; but 
when we come to deal with mind, we deal with that 
whose inherent and essential nature is activity, affec- 
tions, will. 

If a well conducted education produces benevolence, 
justice, truth, patriotism, love to God, and love to man, 
in one case, the same education, in the same circum- 
stances, will produce the same results in all cases. 
The results for which we look and labor sometimes 
fail, not because the great law of uniformity is at fault, 
but by reason of counteracting causes, which may es- 
cape our most careful scrutiny. Does the failure 
impair our confidence in the uniformity of moral cau- 
ses and effects? The moment this law fails, every 
cord that binds society together is sundered ; society 
is disintegrated. Every social enactment, by which 
society attempts to regulate its members, every motive 
by which one man hopes to influence another, assumes 
this uniformity. It is the hinge on which all social 
influences turn. Without it, we could not shape moral 
means to moral ends. To destroy it,—to doubt it,— 
would be the moral unhingement of society. 

In this great law are the teacher’s hopes and encour- 
agements. The great outline of the means he is to 
employ is well defined. It is his province to bring all 
those moral appliances to bear upon the soul, which 
are suited to lead it into harmony with truth and with 
God,—to train it to the perception and love of truth 
and goodness. In doing this, the faithful teacher is a 
co-worker with God, and may confidently look to the 
Author of all good to give the crowning blessing to 
his strenuous endeavors. There are those, (and I con- 
fess myself of the number,) who believe and feel that 
all human endeavors, unaided by an influence from on 
high, will prove fruitless, so far as the highest wants 
of the immortal spirit are concerned. Yet those who 
fee] so, can tell us of no way in which they are author- 
ized to expect such an influence, and of no way in 
which it is exerted even by almighty power, except 
through the instrum>ntality of truth presented to the 


mind. There might as well bea conflagration without 
fire, or a flood without fluid. 

I confess I do not see how our different theological 
views can essentially alter our modes of instruction. 
We are all to train the young in the way in which 
they should go, “ giving line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little,” waiting for, 
and expecting, precious fruit. The fruit may ripen 
slowly. From day to day you may not be able to see 
any progress. This holds true both in moral and in- 
tellectual training, But by comparing distant inter- 
vals, progress is perceptible. At length a result comes, 
which repays all the teacher’s labor, and inspires new 
courage for new efforts. You ask for my own expe- 
rience. This is my apology for alluding, with freedom 
to myself. Permit me to say that, in very many 
cases, after laboring long with individuals almost 
against hope, and sometimes in a manuer too which I 
can now see was not always wise, I have never had a 
case which has not resulted in some good degree 
according to my wishes. The many kind and volun 
tary testimonials given, years afterwards, by persons 
who remembered that they were once my wayward 
pupils, are among the pleasantest and most cheering 
incidents of my life. So uniform*have been the results, 
when I have had a fair trial and time enough, that I 
have unhesitatingly adopted the motto, Never despair. 
Parents and teachers are apt to look for too speedy 
results from the labors of the latter. The mora! 
nature, like the intellectual and physical, is long and 
slow in reaching the full maturity of its strength. I 
was told, a few years since, by a gentleman who knew 
the history of nearly all ty pupils for the first five 
ears of my labor, that not one of them had every 
brought réproach upon himself, or mortification upon 
friends, by a bad life. I cannot now look over the 
whole list of my pupils, and find one, who had been 
with me long enough to receive a decided impression, 
whose life is not honorable and useful. I find them in 
all the learned professions, and in the various mechan- 
ical arts. I find my female pupils scattered as teach- 
ers through half the States of the Union, and as the 
wives and assistants of Christian Missionaries, in 
every quarter of the globe. 

So far, therefore, as my own experience goes, so far 
as my knowledge of the experience of others extends, 
so far as the statistics of crime throw any light on the 
subject, I should confidently expect that ninety-nine in 
a hundred, and I think even more, with such means of 
education as you have supposed, and with such divine 
favor as we are authorized to expect, would become 
good members of society, the supporters of order, and 
law, and truth, and justice, and all righteousness. 

That I may not be misunderstood, allow me to add 
a few explanatory remarks. 

I have no confidence in the reformatory power of 
education into which moral and religious influences do 


notenter. I assume,—as any one having the slightest 


acquaintance with your writings and teachings on this 
subject knows; that you do,—that the three great class- 





es of powers,—‘be physical, intellectual, and moral,— 
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shalleach receive this proper training; and then I feel 
authorized to luok confidently for that providential 
blessing, which will secure the high results already 
alluded to. Without such a training, I have no right 
to expect the blessing of Heaven, or a good result. I 
do not fulfil the conditions on which such results are 
promised. 


The world has already seen enough of highly culti- 
vated intellect, while the physical and moral man has 
been dwarfed. Of this, we have too much melancholy 
proof in the demoralizing character of a large part of 
our current literature, including poetry, fiction, and 
the periodical press. The history of ambition, marked 
at every step of its career with carnage and blood, is 
sad proof that towering intellect, uncontrolled by a 
higher principle, is only augmented power for mis- 
ehief. How much greater and better, when weighed 
in just balances, had Byron and Napoleon been, had 
their godlike powers been swayed by high moral 
considerations, in place of low passions and vaulting 
ambition ! 

: -_ _ «. . ~ 

Permit one remark more. If our youth can be 
taught to observe the laws of physical and organic 


© \ifz, and be shown the reason of them, the temptations 


Yona as 





which spring from the preponderance of the lower 
propensities will be greatly diminished. Far less 
strength of moral principle will be requisite to resist 
their debasing influence. With a well conducted phy- 
sical education, I can hardly doubt that the same 
strength of principle, which has been prostrated by 


‘the force and storm of the animal propensities of a 


pampered and unduly stimulated body, and has left 
their subject a victim to debauchery and licentious- 
ness, would be sufficient to hold these propensities, 
thus reduced in force, within their proper sphere of 


} activity. If the body, by its appetites, sins against 


ss be en tik > slash 


the soul, it is first sinned against by the hands of those 
who should have given, and known how to give it, a 
different and better training. Not only would the de- 
busing influence of the animal propensities be diminish- 
od, but the health and vigor of the body be promoted. 
It would possess a larger amount of muscular energy 
for manual labor, and be in a state far more favorable 
for the labors of the mind; and I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that years would be added to the average 


| of human life. 


me 


The moral influence of physical culture seems to me 
to have been too little insisted on by those who have 
attempted to direct the attention of parents and teach- 
ers to physical education. It can only be alluded to 
here. I wish this view of the subject could be elabo- 
rately presented in some appropriate time and man- 
ner. 


I might, my dear sir, say much more both of encou- 
ragements and of obstacles, but they are both more 
familar to you than to me, and my communication has 
already far transcended the iimit I had prescribed to 
myself. I will therefore relieve you from anything 
further, except to express my deep interest in the work 








to which you are devoted, and my ardent wish for suc- 
cess in it equal to your largest desires. 
Very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 
8. ADAMS. 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1847. 





Letter from Rev. Jacob Abbott. 


New-York City, June 25, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Mans, 

Dear Sir,—I must reply to the qustions of your 
Circular much more briefly than I could otherwise 
have desired, as I am on the eve of my departure for 
Europe, and am much occupied with the necessary 
preparations. 

1. [have been engaged in the practical duties of 
teaching for about ten years, chiefly in private schools 
in Boston and New-York. 


2. I have had under my care, for a longer or shorter 
time, probably nearly eight hundred pupils. They 
have been of both sexes, and of all ages from four to 
twenty-five. 

3. Ifall our schools were under the charge of teach- 
ers possessing what I regard as the right intellectual 
and moral qualifications, and if all the children of the 
community were brought under the influence of these 
schools for ten months in the year, I think that the 
work of training up the whole community to intelligence 
and virtue would soon be accomplished, as completely 
as any human end can be obtained by human means. 

I do not think, however, that so far as the formation 
of the habits of virtue in the young is concerned, the 
accomplishment of the result depends either upon the 
intellectual powers or attainments of the teacher, or 
upon the amount of formal mora! instructions which 
he gives his pupils. Kuowledge alone has but little 
tendency to affect the feclings and principles of the 
heart; and formal moral instructions, except as auxi- 
liaries to other influences, have very little power ac- 
cording to my experience, over the consciences and 
characters of the young. 

The true power of the teacher in giving to his pu- 
pils good characters in future life, seems to me to lie 
in his forming them to the practice of virtue while under 
his charge, by the influence of his own personal charac- 
ter and actions. To do this however, he must have the 
right character himself. He must be governed, in all 
that he does, by high and honorable principles of action. 
He must be really benevolent and kind. He must take 
an honest interest in his pupils,—not merely in their 
studies and general character, but in their childish 
thoughts and feelings, in the difficulties they encounter, 
in their temptations and trials, in their sports, in their 
contentions, in their troubles ;—in every thing, in fact, 
that affects them. He must, in a word, feel a strong 
interest and sympathy for them, in the thousand diffi- 
culties and discouragements they must encounter, im 
slowly finding their way, with all their ignorance and 
inexperience, to their place in the complicated and 
bewildering maze of human life. 

A teacher who takes this sort of interest in his pu 
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pils will understand them and sympathize with them, in 
a way which will atone command their kind regard, 
and give him a powerful, and, in the view of others, a 
very mysterious ascendancy over their minds. They 
feel as if he was upon their side, taking their part, as 
it were, against the difficulties, and dangers, aud trou- 
bles, which surround them. Thus he becomes one of 
them,—a sharer in their enjoyments,—a partaker of 
their feelings. They come to him with confidence. 
He plans their amusements ; he joins them in conver- 
sation ; he settles their disputes. They see on what 
principles he acts, and they catch, themselves, the same 
mode of action, from him, by a kind of sympathy. They 
imbibe his sentiments insensibly and spontaneously, 
not because he enunciates them, or proves them in 
lectures, but because he exhibits them in living reality 
in his conversation and conduct. This sort of sympa- 
thetic action between heart and heart has far greater 
influence, among all mankind, than formal teachings 
and exhortations. It is the life and spirit of virtue, in 
contradistinction from the letter and the form. 

To illustrate what I mean, let us suppose that a 
teacher sees a poor child in distress in the street, 
while standing with a party of his boys at the school- 
room door, and says to them, “ Let us go and see what 
is the matter with that poor child.” A feeling of com- 
passion and benevolence springs up in an instant in all 
their hearts, respongive to that in hisown. If now he 
goes to the child, comforts and consoles him, gives him 
the necessary help, and shows him his way home, em- 
ploying his pupils as much as possible in the work,— 
they witnessing the scene, and acting in it so far as 
they can render any aid,—he will find that their souls 
will fall, at once and spontaneously, into the same 
train of feeling with his. They will sympathize with 
the case, and join cordially in the endeavor to relieve 
it. A boy whe has been selfish, rough and unkind be- 
fore, will become for the time being, compassionate 
and gentle. His soul takes on, as the physicians say, a 
healthy moral action, which is a great step towards 
his moral recovery. The pupils will all enjoy the 
pleasure of doing good, they will realize the excel- 
lence and beauty of benevolence, and will feel a much 
stronger desire to relieve any future distress which 
they may witness, than could have been produced by 
any mere arguments or persuasions, however theoreti- 
cally true. ; 

Thus the secret, as it seems to me, of the art of train- 
ing up the rising generation to virtuous character, con- 
sists, not in the power of the teachers to indoctrinate 
them with correct theories of moral duty, and to urge 
upon them arguments for the support of such theories, 
but in inducing, through his personal influence and ex- 
ample, a habit of right action, in all the pursuits, occu- 
pations, and pleasures of childhood. A teacher who 
has the right views and feelings in respect to his duty 
will take a great pleasure in doing this. His opportu- 
nities of giving theoretical instruction will not be ne- 
glected ; but he will feel that they are only auxiliary 
to the influence of his life. He will diffuse about him, 








by simply acting out his own principles and character, 
a sort of atmosphere which will bring the moral feel- 
ings of his pupils into harmony with his own. He 
will take the strongest interest in the characters which 
most need his influence,—the impatient, the idle, the 
vicious,—just as the surgeon in the hospital takes the 
strongest interest in the worst cases of disease. He 
attributes the faults or faulty habits, which he ob- 
serves, to their true cause,—peculiar constitutional 
temperament, or untoward external influences,—and 
feels confident that, if he can supply the right moral 
remedy, by substituting good external influences in 
place of the bad, all will be well again. Thus he 
thinks indulgently of the offences which he sees, and 
speaks leniently, while he acts earnestly and deci- 
dedly. The bad as well as the good, consequently, 
soon learn to consider him as a friend. 

If, now, a teacher has, in addition to these qualifi- 
cations, the other essential ones; if he is well edu- 
cated himself in the branches which he has to teach ; 
if he is systematic in all his arrangements in school ; 
if he is firm and steady in his government, and has 
the power to excite among his pupils a love for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and a desire to improve ;— 
and if he is governed honestly and really by religious 
principle in all his conduct and character, he is pre- 
pared for his work. And if all the children of this 
land were under the charge of such teachers, for six 
hours in the day, and ten months in the ‘year, and 
were to continue under these influences for the usual 
period of instruction in schools, I do not see why the 
result would not be that, in two generations, substan- 
tially the whole population would be trained up to 
virtue,—to habits of integrity, fidelity in duty, justice, 
temperance, and mutual good will. It seems to me 
that this effect would take place in all cases, except 
where extremely unfavorable intluences out of school 
should counteract it,—which I think would hardly be 
the case, except in some districts in the more populous 
cities. 

Iam very respectfully, 
Yours, 
JACOB ABBOTT. 


Letter from F. A. Adams, Esq. 


Hon. Horace Mann, 

Dear Sin,—The subject embraced in your Circular, 
a copy of which you sent to me, is so important that I 
fee] unwilling entirely to omit a reply, although the 
pressure of my daily duties has hitherto prevented my 
devoting any time directly to its consideration; and I 
must, at this late date, treat it with greater brevity 
than I should choose, had I more time at my command. 

The subject, however, cannot be new tome. My 
employments, for about ten years past, have led me 
to make daily observations illustrating, in one way or 
another, its great importance. The influence which 
school education, rightly directed, may have in pre- 
paring the young to fulfil well their moral and social 
daties in mature life, isa subject which must soon 
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claim in our community a more distinct and earnest 
consideration than it has yet received. No lower view 
than this, of the end to be attained through our Public 
Schools, will justify the expenditure and the fostering 
care now bestowed on this cause by our wisest legis- 
lators; or will satfsfy either devoted and well-qualli- 
tied teachers, or intelligent parents whose children are 
under their care. If schools are to do but little more 
than stimulate the intellect, leaving the conscience, 
the will, and the affections depraved, then the profes- 
sion of the teacher must be one of the least satisfactory 
in the whole circle of employments. 

The inquiries you have made must be met; and 
though some persons may pervert them from their 
true import, and use them only to foster jealousies 
which have their origin and home in another field en- 
tirely, yet the great questions still remain, standing on 
their own merits. They are not theological, but prac- 
tical questions; and they demand consideration from 
every one who has a mind to reflect and a heart to feel. 

Could I address an assembly of those most directly 
interested in this discussion,—the parents of the 
young,—and plead before them the importance of the 
highest school influences in the moral trainimg of their 
children, I would say: Consider, first, the acknowledg- 
ed inadequacy of parental influence alone, to secure 
the desired result in the moral training of your chil- 
dren. How much of the time must many of them 
necessarily be beyond your immediate control! The 
pressure of your own cares and business renders it 
impossible to exert an efficient and uniform influence 
in guiding their thoughts and actions. And, much of 
the time, they are out of your presence, and entirely 
beyond your influence. Who will undertake to esti- 
mate the amount of evil that is sown in their hearts in 
those waste hours when they are, with their associates, 
unrestrained and out of sight? And if you attempt to 
avoid this evil by keeping them closely at home, there 
is danger that other evils may be incurred, and the 
desired object not be reached at last. If the child is 
confined at home, the irrepressible aetivity of his na- 
ture frets itself against the bars of the domestic prison, 
and when he can escape, then all his pent-up energies 
impel him headlong into whatever mischievous excite- 
ment chance may present; and, along with this, the 
child has learned to dislike his home. It is a dull 
place of restraint, and he is thus early taught the 


_ perilous lesson of looking abroad for his keenest exijjoy- 


ments. - 

I have spoken of the evil consequences of leaving 
children habitually to expend their activity in unre- 
strained sports among themselves. This is a point of 
vital importance, and I must ask a moment’s attention 
to it before going farther. Why is it, parents are often 
led to ask, that children’s play so often renders them 
fretful and disobedient? The fact is not explained by 
any reference to the bad example of their associates ; 
for the effect is often seen when there has been no 
bad example ; when the hours of play have been hap- 
py, and the deportment kind. The answex will be 





found in a direction where it is not often sought. The 
children have been overtasked; their active powers 
are exhausted ; and nothing is left, for the time, but the 
passive part of their nature, to which an appeal can be 
made. The child’s powers of action have been exhaus- 
ted; he mustnowbe soothed. This. ifI may so term it, 


is nature’s bargain with us in the case. If we push 


the child to the last point of endurance in the direction 
of its activity, we are bound to provide for what fol- 
lows; to provide a safe retreat in this season of 
prostration, and innocent healthful influences for the 
child’s passive nature, until the active powers shall 
have ‘recovered. Now, let the prostration of nature 
consequent upon excessive exertion become, in the 
child’s experience, a matter of daily, or still more fre- 
quent occurrence; if, in these seasons of exhaustion,— 
the moral stimnlus all spent, and the power of concen- 
trated effort gone,—the mind is assailed by temptations 
to the indulgence of the lower appetites and passions, 
who can wonder that, at an early age, the child shall 
be found to have taken the first steps in the most de- 
basing courses. It is hardly possible it should be 
otherwise. As well might we expect a man to spend 
the long summer day in the tropics in exhansting 
labor, and then, with his strength gone, to abide with 
safety through the evening the influences of the mala- 
ria steaming up from the heated earth around him. 

Perhaps the comparison is misplaced, for the truth 
seems to me so pressing as to invite nothing but the 
most literal and earnest form of statement. 1! have not 
a doubt that, as we look around us on the rising gene- 
ration, besides those who have openly entered on 
vicious courses, we have within our observation no 
small number who, from excessive excitement and 
exhaustion from causes innocent in kind and fatal 
only in their degree, have already on them the perma- 
nent stamp of moral imbecility: souls in whom the 
germ ofthe moral life has been dissipated, and is lost 
forever. 

I am aware that, with some, it may be thought that 
what has been said of the insufficiency of parental in- 
fluence alone to secure the highest ends in the moral 
training of the young, is an overdrawn picture. For 
every case of exception, I would make all due allow- 
ance. I rejoice with those parents whose houses and 
grounds afford ample and pleasant space for the sports 
of their children, and are furnished moreover, with 
special contrivances for healthful play, as well as with 
books and apparatus for study, and whose other cares 
and duties are so light that they can be hourly the 
guides and companionsof their children, and whose own 
character fits them for this work. But, for the few 
who might regard the picture too strong, what great 
numbers are there for whom it is drawn in colors all 
too weak! Shut up in narrow dwellings, barely 
affording room for the primary comforts and decencies 
of life, with no money to expend upon a play-ground 
out of doors, even if they had room there, and compell- 
ed themselves, to toil without remission through the 
day, it is for such to feel how surely their children 
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pass easily out of their control, and have their charac- 
ters shaped by causes which lie quite beyond the pa- 
rent’s influence. 

If some of these evils are seen chiefly in towns and 
cities, the country has disadvantages, peculiar to itself, 
in the narrower range of thought, and the lower degree 
of mental activity, incident to a more retired life, lea- 
ving the inferior powers in proportionate predomi 
nance. 

With these facts in view, let us inquire what relation 
does the school hold to the children thus left, without 
it, to the sport of so many adverse influences. What 
does a school, such as our enquiry presupposes, do 
for such children? 

It gathers them from their scattered and irresponsible 
state, and brings them into a little world of daty and 
order, of truth and self-denying effort, of integrity, and 
kindness, and love. 

Does any one say, this is a fancy sketch? I reply, 
it is not a fancy sketch. It is true of thousands of 
schools at the present time; and there is no feature in 
it which is not natural, and which the friends of the 
young may not labor to introduce with the fullest cer- 
tainty of success. Let us look at the moral features 
of this school in detail. 

The child lives, while in school, in the practice 
of voluntary self-restraint. I say voluntary; for, in 
such a school, the teacher will early impress the 
pupils with the duty of effort to govern themselves, 
and they will not be in the habit of watching for op- 
portunities to disobey his regulations. The child, in 
doing this, gives up his own convenience for the good 
of others. The little system in which he moves has 
great interests, to which his own wishes and choice 
must yield. Thus, every hour is a practice in the re- 
pression of the selfish feelings, and a broad foundation 
is here laid on which the structure of the higher vir- 
tues may be built. 

The child in schoo} is practically taught his respon- 
sibility. The vicious boy, whose home is the street, 
maltreats the little stranger who comes intv the village. 
He can do so, he fancies, with impunity; he is not 


' known, and will not be called to account. So, too, he 


can insult the traveler, and make his escape from 
punishment. But put this vagrant into sehool, and 
then, if he abuses one of his fellows, he must meet the 
fact and give a strict account. So, tuo, if he is dodg- 
ing about the town, he can perhaps steal, and evade 
detection; but in school, a sense of common interest 
unites the great mass into an efficient police, and the 
kmave does not escape. The same is the case with his 
studies; if neglected to-day, he gains nothing but a 
double task to-morrow, with perhaps other unwelcome 
additions. In this way, even the wayward scholar is 
daily practised in self-restraint, in respect for others, 
in regard for truth, aud the power of selfdenial; 
while the well-disposed pupils have been daily grow- 
ing stronger in every right practice and disposition. 

I might speak of the various opportunities for mak- 
ing a deep moral impression, that arise in school, from 





the reading of the Scriptures, from the truths of na. 
ture brought to view in the studies of the school, from 
the sickness or death of companions, or from cases 
of moral delinquency. 

Without going into further detail, I do not hesitate 
to express the conviction that there is no agency 
which society can exert, through the government, ca- 
pable of exerting so great a moral influence for the 
rising generation as the steady training of the young 
in the best schools. 

And now let us follow the youth thus trained into 
the scenes of his active life. Passing by the difference 
in actual character which separates him from one who 
has grown up in ignorance and under all the chance 
influences which the neglect of his early training has 
left to act upon him, let us look at this one important 
circumstance in its influence on their course now that 
they are going to be men. The one has learned the 
right use of books. The golden wheat-field of know- 
ledge is open before him, and every hour not occupied 
in other dutics he can enter there and reap ;—the other 
has no such taste and no such ability. Knowledge, 
through this great medium of culture, is to him all 
shut out. But excitement and relaxation he must 
have, and he seeks them from sources befitting a nar- 
row and debased mind. 

In reply to the specific inquiry, in your circular, 
what proportion of our youth would probably, under 
the advantages of schooling presupposed in the circu- 
lar, fail of fulfilling honorably their social and moral 
obligations in society, I would say that, in the course 
of my experience, for ten years, in teaching between 
three hundred and four hundred children, mostly boys, 
I have been acquainted with not more than two pupils 
in regard to whom I should not feet a cheerful and 
strong confidence in the success of the proposed expe- 
rimeat. In regard to these two cases, I should not 
despair, but should have a strong preponderance of 
fear that, under the best influences such as you have 
supposed, they would still remain wedded to low and 
mischievous habits. From their peculiar temperament, 
there was much reason to suppose that a life of steady 
and hard labor would do for them much, in a moral 
point of view, which the influences of school could 
not accomplish. 


The class of youth I have had under my care would, 
in some respects, afford a better than average chance 
for the success of the experiment, as they, in all cases, 
have been exempt from the evils of poverty. In other 
respects, however, this exemption was counterbal- 
anced by habits of self-indulgence, which could not 
have existed had the pecuniary means been wanting. 

I remain, dear sir, 

with sincere respect and esteem, 
Yours, 
F. A. ADAMS. 

Orange, N. J., Dec. 11, 1847. 





Naturally to be without envy is a certain indication 
of great qualities. 
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OFFICIAL. 


Statz or New-York, Secretary’s Orrice, 
Department of Common Schools. 
Acsary, Juty 19TH, 1849. 

The Btate Certificate heretofore granted to Reuben 
H. Stanton, is hereby annulled. 

Given under my hand and the seal of office of the 
Secretary of State, 
(u. s.] CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

ee Supt. Com. Schools. 





The Free School System in Hudson. 

Not long since we had the pleasure of attending an 
“xhibition of the children of the Public Schools of the 
city of Hudson, and of visiting, two of the largest 
schools, the one consisting of boys exclusively, under 
the charge of Mr. Carver and Mrs. Smuitu; and the 
other, consisting of girls, under the charge of Miss 
Nicuots. The perfect order and discipline which ap- 
peared to prevail in these schools—each of them num- 
bering some two hundred pupils—the exceeding neat 
ness and beauty of their copy books—the marked su- 
periority of their exercises in drawing, and the facility 
and promptness with which their simultaneous music, 
readings, and recitations were conducted—struck us as 
indicative, in all respects, of a system well conceived, 
judiciously administered, and widely aud extensively 
beneficient in its effects. The public exercises at the 
Presbyterian Church, in which were gathered at least 
a thousand children, with their parents and friends, 
were interesting aud instructive, and we needed no 
higher proof of the intrinsic excellency of the Free 
School System, than was here presented. Two of the 
City Superintendents, J. W. Fatrrietp and Doct. 
Bronson, together with several eminent and distin- 
guished Clergymen of the city and neighboring tow ns 
were present and participated in the exercises of the 
day. The citizens of Hudson have, in our judgment, 
every reason to be proud of their excellent school sys- 
tem, and of the mode in which it is administered; and 
we hope to see their example copied, in due time, by 
every large town in the State. 





{From the Nineteenth Century.] 
Universal Education. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Universal Education! Grand, inspiring idea! And 
shall there come a time when the delver in the mine 
and the rice swamp, and the orphans of the prodigal 
and the felon, the very offspring of shame, shall be tru- 
ly, systematically educated? Glorious consummation! 
twilight of the millenium! Who will not labor, and 


court sacrifices, and suffer reproach, if he may hasten, 
by even so much as a day, its blessed coming? Who 
will not take courage from the contemplation of what 
the last century has seen accomplished, if net in abso- 
lute results, yet in preparing the approaches, in remo- 
ving impediments, in correcting and expanding the 
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public comprehension of ihe work to be oe and of 
Whatever of evil and of 


the feasibility of doing it? 
suffering the future may have in store for us, though 
the earth be destined yet to be ploughed by the sword, 
and fertilized by huinan gore, until rank growths of 
the deadliest weeds shall overshadow it, stifling into 
premature decay, every plant most conducive to health 
or to fragrance, the time shall surely come when true 
and universal education shall dispel the dense night of 
ignorance and perverseness that now enshrouds the 
vast majority of the human race, shall banish evil and 
wretchedness almost wholly from earth, by removing 
or unmasking the multiform temptations to wrong do- 
ing, shall put an end to robbery, hatred, oppression, and 
war, by diffusing widely and thoroughly a living com 
sciousness of the brotherhood of mankind, and the 
sure blessedness, as well as righteousness of doing ever 
as we would have others do to us. “Train upa child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” Such is the promise which ena- 
bles us to see to the end of the dizzy whirl of wrong 
and misery in which our race has long sinned and suf- 
fered. On wise and systematic training, based on the 
widest knowledge, the truest morality, and tending 
ever to universal good, as the only assurance of spe- 
cial or personal well being, rests the great hope of f the 


terrestrial renovation and elevation of man. 
Not the warrior, then, or the statesman, nor yet the 


master worker, as such, but the teacher, in our day, 
leads the van guard of humanity. Whether in the 
seminary or by the way side, by uttered word or prixt- 
ed page, our true king is not he who best directs the 
siege, or sets his squadrons in the field, or heads the 
charge, but he who can and willinstruct and enlighten 
his fellows, so that at least some few of the generation 
of whom he is, shall be wiser, purer, nobler, for his 
living among them, aud prepared to carry forward the 
work of which he was a humble instrument, to its far 
crander and loftier consummation. Oh, far above the 
conqueror of kingdoms, the destroyers of hosts by the 
sword and the bayonet, is he whose tearless victories 
redden no river and whiten no plain; but he who leads 
the understanding a willing captive, and builds his em- 
pires not of the wrenched and bleeding fragments of 
subjugated nations, but on the realms of intellect 
which he has discovered, and plauted, and peopled 
with beneficent activity and enduring joy! The ma- 
thematician who, in his humble study, undisturbed as 
yet by the footsteps of monarchs and their ministers, 
demonstrates the existence of a planet, before unsus- 
pected by astronomy, and unobserved by the telescope ; 
the author, who, from his humble garret, sends forth 
the scroll which shall constrain thousands upon thou- 
sands to laugh or weep at his will ; who topples down 
a venerable fraud by an allegory, or crushes down a 
dynasty by an epigram, he shall live and reign over a 
still increasing dominion, when the pasteboard kings, 
whose steps are counted in court circulars, and timed 


by stupid huzzas, shall have long since mouldered and 
been forgotten. To build out into chaos and drear 
vacuity ; to render some corner of the primal darknesg 
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radiant with the presence of an idea; to supplant ig- 
norance by knowledge, and sin by virtue; such is the 
mission of our age, worthy to enkindle the ambition of 
the loftiest, yet proffering opportunity and reward to 
the most lowly. To the work of universal enlighten- 
ment be our lives henceforth consecrated, until the 
black clouds of impending evil are irradiated and dis- 
persed by the full effulgence of the divinely predicted 
day, when “ All shall know the Lord, from the least 
unto the greatest,” and when wrong and woe shall 
vanish forever from the presence of universal knowl- 
edge, purity and bliss! 


Editor's Cable. 


Crass Boox or Zootocy: Designed to afford to pu- 
pils in Common Schools and Academies, a knowledge 
of the Animal Kingdom; with a list of the different 
species found in the State of New-York: By Prof. B. 
Jazrcer. New-York, D. Appleton & Co., 1849. 

This little work is full of valuable information and in- 
struction, in reference to the Animal Kingdom, and 
comes to us with the very highest recommendations 
from teachers and other literary and scientific gentle- 
men in various sections of the Union. We can, there- 
fore, confidently recommend it as a valuable addition 
to our elementary class books in schools. 
in this city by E. H. Pease & Co. 

Common Scuoor Apvocate: By Nerevs MENDEN- 
BALL, Greensborough, North Carolina. 

We have received the three first numbers of this 
work, and find it a very interesting, well conducted, 
and useful journal. 

















It is for sale 


Three years since, not a single 
educational periodical had made its appearance in the 
Southern States; there are now three at least, if not 
more; and we hail this manifestation of renewed in, 
terest in the cause of common school education in that 
quarter, with the liveliest satisfaction. 





Poetry. 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 





Bright summer’s smile is on me, 
And her breath is on the air ; 
And the violet is blooming. 
And the rose is bright and fair. 


But I shall never view again, 
The gaily rippling brook ; 
Below the hillside in the glen, 

Where I was wont to look. 


They bring me lovely roses, 
And they bring the lilly’s bloom ; 
And they bid me gay and joyously, 
To drive away my gloom. 


They tell me, cre the autumn 
I shall be well again ; 

And they picture to me brightly, 
A ramble to the glen. 
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But when autumn skies are lovely, 
I shall sleep within the grave ; 
And over me the cedars dark, 
And evergreeus shall wave. 


O let me find a refuge 
From sorrow in the Lord ; 
Wien the goldea bow! is broken, 
And loosed the silver cord. 








{For the Dtstrict School Journal.) 
A BILLION. 

Mr. Editor,—I noticed in the District School Jour- 
nal of November last, an article headed, “ A Curious 
Calculation.”” The question was asked, “what is a 
billion?” The answer was given, “a million times a 
million,” and that it could be quickly written, and 
“ quicker still pronounced ;” but no man was able to 
count it. It was stated that you might count 160 or 
170, ina minute, or even go as far as 200, then an hour 
would “ produce 12,000, a day 280,000, and a year of 
365 days, 195,120,000.” It was supposed if “ Adam at 
the beginning of his existence, had begun to count, and 
had continued to do so, and was counting still, he 
would not even now, according to the usually suppo- 
sed age of our globe have counted near enough. For 
to count a billion he would require 9,512 years, 34 
days, 5 hours and 39 minutes.” 

This is correct, or nearly so, on the supposition that 
a billion is “a million times a million.” But is a bil- 
lion a million times a million? I think not. Itis a 
thousand times a million, and it would require only 9 
years, 187 days, 5 hours and 20 minutes, to count it, 
counting at the rate of 200 a minute. 

Hague, N. Y., Aug. 1849. 

WM. H. WARD. 





T he Power of an Idea.—Every great and command 
ing movement in the annals of the world is the triumph 
The victories of the Arabs after 
Mahomet, who, ina few years, from a small beginning, 
established a larger empire than that of Rome, is an 
example. They did not know what. The naked De- 
rar, horsed on an idea, was found an over match for a 
troop of Roman Cavalry. 


of some enthusiasm. 


The women fought the men, 
and conquered the Roman men. They were misera- 
bly equipped, miserably fed. They were temperance 
troops. There was neither brandy or flesh needed to 
feed them. They conquered Asia, and Africa, and 
Spain, on barley. The Caliph Omar’s walking stick 
struck more terror into those who saw it, than another 
man’s sword. His diet was barley-bread; his sauce 
was salt; and sometimes by way of abstinence, he ate 
his bread without salt. His driuk was water. His 
palace was built of mud; and when he left Medina to 
go to the conquest of Jerusalem, he rode on a red 
camel, with a wooden platter hanging at his saddle, 
with a bottle of water and two sacks, one holding bar- 
ley, and the other dried fruits. But there will dawn 
ere long on our politics, on our modes of living, a 
nobler morning than that of Arabian faith, in the sent 
ment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
Panacea of Nature.—R. W. Emerson. 
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PARKER’S .FIRST LESSONS, 


AND 
PARKER’S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Twenty-sixth Edition. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. E. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toronto, May 15, 


“Tam happy to say that Parker’s Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted in Victoria College at the commencement of tne next 
collegiate year, in autumn, and I hope that will be but the com- 
mencement of the use of so valuable an elementary work in our 
schools. The small work of Parker’s (Parker’s First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term in a primary 
class of the institution referred to, and that with great success. I 
intend to recommend its use shortly in the model school in this 
oi - the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normai 

hool. 


‘* Professor Parker’s Book embraces the latest results of investi- 
gation on the subjects of which it treats.’—N. Y. Evening§Post. 


“It seems to me to have hit a happy medium between the too 
simple and the too abstract.”—B. A. Smith, Principal of the Lei- 
eester Academy, Mass. 


‘“‘ This is a school book of no mean pretensions, and of no ordi- 
nary value.’’—Albany Spectator. 


‘“* We predict for this valuable and beautifully printed work the 
utmost success.”— Newark Advertiser. 


“This work strikes us as having very marked merit.”’—N. Y. 
Oourter and Enquirer. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that Parker’s Natural Philoso- 
phy is the most valuable elementary work I have seen.” — Gilbert 
. Hume, Teacher of Mathematics, New- York City. 


“ The volume before us strikes us as containing more to recom- 
mend it than any one of its class with which we are acquainted.””— 
Lynchburgh Virginian. 

“It is the work of a practical, not an amateur Teacher. I cor- 
po = Ge nage age it, and shall introduce it as a text book.”—R. 
McCurdy, A. M:, President of the Washington Female College, 
Kentucky. 

Numerous testimonials like these have been sent to the publish- 
ers, from some of the most eminent teachers, respecting this valua- 
ble work of Prof. R. G. Parker. It is now the text book of the Bos- 
ton Grammar Schools, and is rapidly finding its way into the best 
inetitutions of the land. 


Published by 
New. Vork, June 2, 1849. 


° 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 
51 John street, N. Y. 


PaRrKER’s First LESSONS IN NATURAL PAILOsoPRY, Price $0 38 


PaRKER’s COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY, 1 00 


Professor Olinsted’s Text Books. 
OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. One vol. 18 mo. 


For Common Schools and younger classes in Academies. 


This attractive little volume is the latest of the series of text-books 
in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy prepared by Professor Olm- 
sted. Its leading object is to afford an easy explanation of those 
truths of these sciences, which are most important to be known by 
mankind in general, being truths of the greatest practical utility. 
No similar work, it is believed, ever contained, in the same com- 
pass, agreater amount of useful and interesting matter. This is 
rendered easy and intelligible by familiar illustrations and expres- 
sive diagrams, and is adapted to the comprehension of young learn- 
ers, to a degree which can be attained by those only who, like the 
author, ‘have had great experience in teaching. 

This work is highly recommended by qualified judges, and is 
extensively used in schoois. ,’ 

On account of its simplicity of style and happy way of illustra- 
ting profound truths, it nm published in the form of raised 
letters for the use of the blind in the Massachusetts Asylum, at 
Boston, and has been introduced by the American board among 
the Missionary Schools in distant parts of the earth. 

*.* Each part is also bound by itself, and may be had separately. 

Olmsted's Introductiou to Philosophy, 8vo. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy, !2mo. 
Olmsted, Introduction to Astronomy, 8vo. 

Mason’s Introduction to Practical Astronomy. designed as a su 

ement to Olmsted’s 8vo. Astronomy. This work may 

bound up with the Astronomy when desired. 

Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and explained, 
with the method of calculating them according to the theory of As- 
tronomy, as taught in New-Eugland Colleges. by James H. Coffin, 
Prof. off Mathematics in La Fayette Colleges, Pa. 8mo. 

Published by COLLINS & Brother, 
No. 254 Pearl-street, New-York. 


Valuable Educational Works. 


Published by J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. 
COBB’S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CONSISTING OF 

Cobb’s New First Book. 

Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book. 

Cobb’s New Spelling Book, in six parts. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. I. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. II. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. III. 

Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. IV. 

‘Cobb’s New North American Reader, No. V. 

Cobb’s Old Speller Revised. 

Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader, No. 1 Revised. 

Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader, No 2 Revised. 

Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader, No 3 Revised. 

More than SIX MILLIONS of Cosp’s OLp and New ssrigs of 
School Books have been published and sold. 

No other School books published in this country, have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Series. They have been 
officially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, &c., and by a large number of a conventions in the 
State of New-York, and in other parts of the United States. 

Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 

‘““Mr. Cobb is well known to the public, as having furnished 
some of the best school books extant.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 

‘“* Mr. Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consider- 
ed supsrior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any others.” 
—Spirit of the Times. 

“ They are obviously the fruit of great labor, observation and 
skill.”’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thousand cuts. 

This work has been strongly commended to favorable notice by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. 

Single Entry Book-keeping, by C.C. Marsh. A book of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Natural Philosophy, a new and highly — work for schools 
and Academies. By Hamilton Smith, A. M. 

The Artist’s Class Manual ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 


the use of learners. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher of 
Drawing. 


NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Published by D. Bixby, 122 Fulton-street, 
New-Wce rk. 





FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC :—Comprising Lessons in 


ERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

This new book combines a variety of operations upon the small 
numbers first introduced; enabling the child by holding the num- 
ber in mind, and viewing it in various ways, to get a clearer idea 
of it than he otherwise could. The pupil is not conducted hastily 
from small numbers to large ones. Special care is taken to avoid 
the danger of calling his attention to numbers which are beyond 
his mental grasp ; there can be little doubt that this apparant slow- 
ness of progress will secure the best speed in the end. 

ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND Written.—For Common and High 
Schools, pages, by FREDERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

Former Principal of Dummer Academy. 


Published by D. Bixby, 122 Fulton-st. 


This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and, with it, to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical instruc- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts; the First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 

upil to the ready performance of mental operations in large num- 
Cos without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage to 
Arithmetical rules. In this way itis believed two important objects 
have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be welcomed, 
both by Teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid in this 
branch of education. , f 

The Second part contains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of N Written Arithmetic necessary to train the student 
for business, or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respect rf invite the attention of Teachers, 
of School Committees, and of all interested’ in education, to this 
work; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pressions of opinions respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Mr. George B. Emerson, Boston. 


I have carefully examined the plan of Mr. Adams’s work on Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and have given some attention to its execution ; and 
lam confident that it will — avery valuable addition to the 
means of instruction in Arithmetic. It is a successful extension of 





the admirable method of Colburn’s First Lessons, with such modi- 


Number and Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by FRED- 
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fications as seemed to be required in a higher work on the general 
model. It occupies unappropriated ground ; and it deserves, and 
B think it will take, a high place amongst text books. 

GEO. B. EMERSON. 


From Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 


Thave carefully examined, in manuscript, the work of Mr. Ad- 
ams on Mental Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. His plan 
fs good, and well executed. I would therefore, heartily recom- 
mend his book to Teachers and School Committees, as one which 
will contribute very er to the attainment of that very im- 
portant, but much neglected branch of study. Intellectual Arith- 


metic. 
T. SHERWIN, Principal of Boston 
English High School. 


From Professor Chase of Dartmouth College.. 


Mr. P. A. ADAMS: ITANOVER, Oct. 12, 1849. 

My Dear Sir:—I have examined, with some care, _ Trea- 
Gse on Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. The practice 
and habit of extending mental operations to large numbers is of 
great utility. Ihave occasion very frequently to see the inconve- 
nience that young meu suffer from want of such a habit. Not less 
valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon large numbers, 
ts the habit of performing the more advanced operation of Arith- 
metic without the aid of the pencil. 

I like very much also, the manner in which you have treated 
several of the principles which you have developed; as for exam- 

le, the subject of the common devisor ,the least common muttiple, 
€ roots ratio and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, 
but I mention them as examples. 

I think the book will do much to promote the method of teaching 
anthmetic,—by DEMONSTRATION andexplanation. I am, Dear Sir, 
very truly yours, &c., 

S. CHASE. 


Prom Mr. Juhn Tatloek. Professor of Mathematics, and Mr. A. 
Hopkins of Natural Philosophy. 
Wituiams Cotisce, Nov. 20, 1846. 

I have examined a treatise on Arithmetic, by F. A. Adams, and 
am much pleased with it. 1 think it well adapted to teach the 
science and art of numbers, and at the same time to teach the art 
ef thinking. I am persuaded thata thorough training in this Arith- 
metic would prepare students for the farther study of mathematics 
better than nine-tenths a.e now prepared. 

Ishould be glad if every student who enters college was master 


of this Arithmetic. 
JOHN TATLOCK. 
A. HOPKINS. 
From Mr. Wm. Smyth, Professor of Mathematics. 
Bowpoin CoLurcE, Dec. 10, 1846. 
I have examined the system of Arithmetic by the Rev. A. Adams, 


Principal of Dummer Academy. The plan of the work, and style 
of its execution, appear to me well calculated to give the learner 


clear views of the general principles and operations of arithmetic, | 
and to furnish the discipline requisite to a skilful and ready apphica- | 
tion of them. The work, indeed as should be the case in all books | 


of the kind, appears to have been composed in the recitation room, 
by one well conversant with his subject, and possessing in an emi- 
nent degree the talents requisite to a successful instructor; and is 
admirably adapted to the wants, both of the pupil and teacher. I 
should —_— with much pleasure its extensive introduction into 
our schools and academies. 

WM. SMYTH. 


From John D. Philbrick, Principal of the Quincy School, Boston. 
Mr. F. A. ADAMS. Boston, Nov. 20. 1846. 


My Dear Sir :—I am delighted with your Arithmetic. A careful 
examination of every page of it has convinced me that it is a work 
ef transcendent excellence. To say that it contains a great amount 
of matter, well arranged: that its rules and explanations are clear 
and logical, and the examples well adapted to illustrate them, 
would be to accord it but small part of its just need of praise. 

Its peculiar and crowning merit is, that it is calculated to eman- 
@pate the learner from the bondage of rules and even to give him 
dominion over them, so that they shall be to him asclay in the 
hands of the potter. I cannot but regard it as a superstructure 
worthy of its admirable basis Colburn’s First Lessons; and if the 
ene be a faultless school book. the other is not a whit less perfect. 
Iam confident therefore, that it needs no other recommendations 
than its own merits, to insure it a hearty welcome every where 
among intelligent teachers. 

Yours truly, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
In Scnoot Commirresr, Roxsury, Feb. 17, 1847. 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on Text Books, 
recommend that the Arithmetic prepared by Frederick A. Adams, 
be used in the ——- schools, by all the classes which now use 
Leonard’s Arithmetic; and that hereafter. no other Arithmetic be 
+ we in the public schools, than Adam’s, together with Colburn’s 

ns. 


SAM’L. H. WALLEY, Jr., GEO. PUTNAM, 
B. E. COTTING. DAN’L. LEACH. 
THEO. PARKER. 
_In School Committee, Feb. 17, 1847.—The above recommenda- 
tions of the committee on this Text book, was this day adopted. 
JOSHUA SEAVER, Secr’y. 
From the North American Review. 


“As a whole, we prefer this work to any Arithmetic we have 
seen in use.”’ ; 








From the School Committee ef Lowell. 


Lowey, Marca 15, 184% 
At a meeting of the School Committee of this city, held this day 
itwas Voted, That F. A Adams’s Arithmetic be adopted for the 


High Schovl. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
From the Teachers of the Public Schools in Lovell. 

“ Having carefully examined the Mental and Written Arithmetic 
by F. A. Adams, we do not hesitate to say, that, in its design, ‘to 
continue and extend the course of discipline in numbers,’ it is in 
our opinion, far superior to any work that has fallen under owr 
notice. 


CHARLES MORILL, 
Nason H. Morse, 
O. H. Moritz, 


Jona KImMBALL,: 
PaRLey BALow. 


Lowg11, May 2, 1848 
Ata meeting of the School Committee of the city held this day 
the principals of several of the Grammar Schools having expresasd 
a desire to use F. A. Adams’s Arithmetic in their schools, on mo- 
tion, it was 
Voted, That F. A. Adams’s Arithmetic be adopted to be used as 
a text book in any Grammar School the principal of which may be 


desirous of using it. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
Teachers and School Committees will be furnished with copies. 
For examination free of charge, by calling on the publisher. 
. BIXBY, 122 Fulton Street. 





 BROWN’S GRAMMAR, 


The First Series and the Institutes of English Grammar, 
By Gootp Brown, 


Have been several years before the public, and have been adopted 
as the Text Books in this department of learning, in many of the 
Academies, District and Normal Schools, throughout the country. 
Although several new Grammars have been published within a 
few years, and much effort made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demaud for Brown’s works, the publishers 
confidently believe, that practical Teachers still regard them as the 
best yet published. : , 
Teachers and literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Grammars, 
among which are the following: . 
“Goold Brown’s Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
popular Grammar of the English Lauguage now extant. It has 


been recommended by several ng Superintendents, and adopt- 
ed by a majority of the Common Schools.’’—Rochester Evening 
Post. 


“This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe- 
rience in some %f the best instituiions iu the country.’’— Albany 
Evening Journal. , 

“ A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 


Col. Stone, and such an array of Deputy Superintendents, must pos- 
sess superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, we are 
satisfied of its superiority, and give our voice for its introduction 
into our schools.’”’— Oswego Paiadium, : 

““A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ae- 
curacy is far more than usual.”"—-Edgar A. Poe. 


‘I do not hesitate to pronounce them the very best treatises that 
have fallen under my observation. In simplicity and Feng 4 
of style, systematic and philosophical arrangement, I think Mr. 
Brown admirably excels.” 

CHARLES EDWARDS, 
Instructor of North School for Boys, Marblehead, Bis. 

These Books are published b 

SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl-street, New-York. 

And for sale by the Booksellers generally throughout the United 
States. 





PICKERING’S 


GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pages. Price $3.75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved by the addition of nearly fifty per cent. to its contents as ori- 
ginally published, is now one of the most complete and accurate 
Vocabularies of the Greek Language; and is pronounced by com 
petent teachers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. 

Among its excellences are the following : 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of obscure words 
and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. . 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the Attic ora- 
tors being given in terms found in Kent and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anomalpus 
nouns, verbs, etc. : 

5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular class of 
Greek authors. : 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

This Lexicon isin every respect an excellent one. [Professor 
Felton, Cambridge.) 

The best extant for Colleges and Schools. {Professor Robinson, 
New-York. 

Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. [Litera 
ry World. 

Published by 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
No. 16 Water-st., Boston. 
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College and School Text Books 


Pablished or in Press by 


Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York, 


1. Greex anv Latin. 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 





a, ee $0 7 
“ Latin Prose Composition. i2mo .-...-.-.-------- 1 00 
* Cornelius Nepos—with Notes, 12mo.,.-...--..---- 1 00 
Om TR I a io ios Se Se ecscsbccccciccccsce 62 
* Greek Prose Compositon, 12mo., .--.------------- 75 
“ — Greck Reading Book. Edited by Spencer, 12mo... 1 50 
Livy, with notes by Lincoln, 12 mo, map., --.----.-------- 1 00 
Horace, * “ (Iu press. ‘ 
Tacitus, Histories with notes by Tyler, 12mo., . nice 
“ — Germania and Agricole. notes by do .-....--.----. 62 
Cesar's Commentaries, Notes by Spencer, 12mo., ...----. 1 00 
Cicero, De Senectute and De Amicitia. Notes by Johnson. 
12 mo. In press. 
“ De Officiis. Notes by Thatcher, 12 mo. (In press.) 


“ Select Orations. otes by Juhnson, 12 mo. (In 


cis 
Salest, with notes by Butler, 12 mo. (In press.) ......--.- 
Bera’s Latin Testament, 12mo., .........-..--------------- 0 &2 
Il. FRENCH. 
Ooltet’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo., -........-------. 1 06 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo., --..----.--. 50 
ad Advanced French Reader, 12mo.,.-.-..-.-- —— 10 
Oleadorff's New Method of Learning French. Edited by 
Se) eee 1 00 
Olendorff’s Elementary French Grammar by Prof. Greene, 
so tebe wenesnkeabecunileusdaunee 75 
Rewer’s Modern French Reader. 12mo., -..-..-...----... 75 
Surreane’s French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo., ....-... 1580 


Ill. German. 


Adler's Progressive German Reader, 12mo., .........----. 1 0 
® German and English and English and German Dic- 
tionary, compiled from the best authorities. 1 vol., 

large 5vo., half Russia or sheep, --.-.-..-------. 5 00 
« BEOCREG, TOMO (ER BOONE.) <3 nian ccc cccc conncecs 
Olendorff’s New Method of Learning German. Edited by 


i i ES TENE ccmitpteicinckcnks deacdepecsanaces 1 50 
SN ectcce cb ctenbnascasdethineicadhabinceehuha cnnns 75 
IV. ITALIAN. 
Porresti’s Italian Rea@oer, 1Bmo., «22-22. ccecncccnccceccasce 100 
Olendorff's New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. 
Ss NS iwcctnnnancin ddbaRnncneh dcatbband 1 5D 
KEY 00 00.4 co cece crn e cone cnccsccecene cacesceccccssenscccs 75 


V. SPANISH. 
Olendorff's New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Ve- 


lazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo., ......---..------- 1 
SING, caccagncthctkvaceseonsccns cqsnSssecnen Gann sie 5 
Vv uez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, l2mo., .. 1 25 

4 Spanish Phrase Book, 12mo. (In press )-.-... 
“ and Seoane’s Spanish and English Dictionary. 
3} Wel. ReeS te. (ie pOORR).......25..4..5..25 


VI. Hesrew. 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rodiger., 
Translated from the best German Edition by Conant. 8vo., 2 % 


Vil. ENGLIsH. 
esen and Arnold’s Manual of Ronfan Antiquities, 12mo.. 62 






Bojesen and Arnold’s Grecian Antiquities, 12 mo.,......... 62 
wo volumes bound in one, -.......--...-.....- 1 00 
Chase's Elements of Algebra, 12 mo.,.....- 1 00 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12 mo, -.........-- 1 2 
Everett’s System of English Versification, 12mo., ......... 75 

Graham’s English Synonymes. Edited by Prof, Reed, of 
Pennsylvania University, }2mo., ...-.....-......- 1 00 

Guizot’s eg of Civilization. Notes by Prof. Henry, of 
we Se A ee rae 1 00 


Jacgers’ Class Book of Zoology, altered 16 mo.,..... 
Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome, 18mo.. .-.-... 
Mangnall's Historical Questions, with American additions, 





12mo., 
Markham’s School History of England. Edited by Eliza 


Robbins, author of ‘* Popular Lessons,” 12mo.,.... 75 
Mandeville’s Reuding Books, 1, 2, 3, 4; ..-...-...----22.. 75 
# Course of Reading, }2mo., ........---......... 75 

bad Elements of Reading and Oratory, 12mo., -.... 1 25 


Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geography and Histo- 


ry, 12mo., ’ 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
OO Wis MMe oicnccaweeumgenesadiuiiina 
Shaksperian Reader, by Prof. Howes, l2mo.. - 





— 
i) 


Taylor’s Manuel of Modern and Ancient History. Edited 
by Prof. Heury, Svo. cloth, $2.25; sheep, -......-. 2 50 
“ Ancient History, separate, .... ..0..---.-..cnceccee 1 2 
“ Modern “ bd eee ee 
Wright’s Primary Lessons; or, Child’s First Book, ........ 12 
JUST BEADY. 


Class Book of Zoology, designed to afford to Pupils in Common 
Scheels end Academius a knowledge of the Animal Kingdom; 
with a list of the different species fourdin the S ate of New-York 

The whole saientifically and systematically arranged by Professor 
Jacger. Mlustreted with numerous cus. 1 yo. 8me., 42 cents. 


SE TD 


TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
And the Friends of Education gnerally. 
GATES, STEDMAN & Co., 116 Nassau st., New-York. 


Publish this day, Thursday, ——. The Primer and First Read- 
er of the the NATURAL SERIES OF READING BOOKS, by 
Ouiver B. Pierce, 


“ Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 
Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. 
iy =©Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call 


and receive copies for examination. 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will 
send, postpaid, their post-office address. shall receive gratis, through 
the muil, copies of the above, subject only to postage, which ont 
Primer (bound) is 4} cents; on the First Reader, 6} cents; the 
Essay 2% cents. 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and 
will be sent on the same terms as the above. Postage about 10 or 12 
cents probably. 

The following are some of the features of “‘ The Natural Series,” 
when — Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation af words, (without continual referenee 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short fore 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and f of 
the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 


I. The Primer; alphabetical, with mere than seventy cuts. 72 p. 
II. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cute. 108 pages 
III. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cute—im press. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 


The Primer presents {a new and improved method ds 
the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are XXXI 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns fr-3~cerreetly 
the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same leasons, 
— according to actual usage among the best speakers and writers 
of the day. 

By ip vadlons primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce fr = incorrectly £4 various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having the termination ed, not 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash- 
ed, miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and discou- 
ragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now ‘unilearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, 
lord "not lov-ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not knock-ed; dasht, 
not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c. &c. 

By the Natural Series, the childis aiways taught the right, first; 
and not the wrong aflerwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free, 
easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and wit 
naturalize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. 

It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common usc,and stw- 
pler, clearer, higher and more atiractive and impressibe in their 
moral tone. 


NEW TEXT BOOK FOB SCHOOLS. 
Willard’s History of the United States and California. 


A new Edition of the abridged copy of Mrs. Emma Willard’s 
Ilistory of the United States, contains much additional valuable 
matter, concerning the events of the past ten years, and is recom- 
mended to the particular attention of the friends of education. 

Willard's Historic Guide.—This work is intended as a guide to 
the Temple, of map of Time; (a chart of Universal History, pre- 
pared by the same auihor. 

Parker's School ceapenton of Natural Philosophy.—This 
popular work has passed through 2 editions in quick succession ; 
a good evidence of its great value as a Text Book for Schools. 

Parker's First Lessons in Natural Philosophy.—This little 
Book is designed for Elementary Schools, and is highly coremen- 
ded by teachers who use it. 

Retd and Bain's Chemistry and Electricity.—12mo. filled with 
illustrations, designed for Schools ; (in press ) 

Page's Elements of Geology.—W ith all the recent discoveries im 
the Science. (in press.) 

Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Prospective. 

Brook’s Latin Lessons, or Latin without a master. 

Brook’s Greek Lessons, or Greek without a master. 

Brook’s Collectana Evangelica, in Greek. 

Parker’s Rhetorical Reader. 12mo. (in press.) 

McIntyre on the use ofthe Globes. (in press.) 


Published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 
61 John-st., N. Y, 


Teachers introlucing new books are particularly requested to 
examine the alove works before making their relectious tor their 
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TEXT BOOKS 
For Colleges and High Schools. 


PusuisnHep sy G. P. Putnam, New-York. 


N.B.—Teachers, and School Committees will be supplied with 
= vies of the following for examination, on application to the pub- 
ishers : 

The Practical Elocutionists, For Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools. By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Colum- 
bia College. ry 


”,” This work is confidently recommended to the attention o 
the Teaching Public, and intelligent students, for its thorough prac- 
tical character. 


It comprises the author’s system of Elocutionary Instruction 
which, during a long course of successful professional practice 
has been most satisfactorily tested and stamped by public approval. 

A close analytical direction of the sense and construction of lan- 
guage is made the leading principle of instruction, rather than a 
servile adherence to elaborate mechanical rules. Nature is at all 
times followed as the only sure teacher. The perceptive and rea- 
soning powers of the —_ are constantly brought into action, and 
the few essential rules ef the art are so simplified and adapted, on 
these principles, as to become only the subordinate auxiliaries in 
the acquirement of an earnest, natural and unaffected mode of de- 
livery. 

A copious and varied selection of examples, from the best au- 
thors, are given for practice in the illustration of the system, the 
larger portion of which have never before been incorporated into 
any similar work. They will be found of an uniform high toned 
character, and will furnish to the youthful A a vocabulary o! 
thought and information on topics of general importance and in- 
terest.—12mo in August. 

The Crayon Reading Book ; comprising selections from the 
various writings of WASHINGTON IRviNG, prepared for the use of 
schools.—12mo in August. 


*,* This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket- 
ches of character, and historical pictures from the life of Columbus, 
Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebri Hall, Sketch 
Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful reading 
book for the higher classes in schools and academies. 

The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
lege. With 1000 Engravings on wood. New edition 12mo, $1.75. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”— Silii- 
avan’s Journal 

Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; comprising the most re- 
cent discoveries.”” New edition, 8vo, $3.50. 

A Chemical Text Sook; by O. W. Gress, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation. 

A Mythological Text Book ; with original illustrations. Adapted 
to the use of Universities and High Schools, and for popular read- 
ing. ByM. A. Dwicut. With anIntroduction by TayLor Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in the University of New York; 12mo, 
bound,. $1.50. 

Also, a fine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. $3.50; hali morocco, top edge gilt, $3.75. 

*,* This work has been prepared with great care, illustrated with 
effective outline drawings. and is designed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprehensive and uvexceptionable manner, so as to 
fill the place, as a text book, which is yet unsupplied; while it is 
also an attractive and readable table book for general use. It 
is introduced as a text book in many of the leading colleges and 
echools. 

“ Asa book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as necessary to the 
active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.” — 
Home Journal. 

“ A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 

ten in good taste and with ability, and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.”—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. 
* New York Public School Drawing Cards ; Studies in Drawing, 
in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards: beginning with the 
most elementary studies, and adapted for use at home and schools 
By BENJAMIN H. Cog, teacher of Drawing. In ten series, marked 
one to ten, each containing about eighteen studies : 25 cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— 

1, To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 
pupil: 

2, To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enab'e any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
instruct his pupils to advantage. 

3, To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
dence that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
time than is usually required : 

4, To give the’pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 
ing. 

Tlicy are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 


meat, one of the best series of lessons in drawing, which we ave 
met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 
ified as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to iustruct 
his pupils with advantage.” au 
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THE BEST DICTIONARY 


For all who wish to possess a correct and comprehensive vocabu 
lary of the English Language, is 


WORCESTER’S 


UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Which is a complete Pronouncing Dictionary, containing upwards 
of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS. Free from ail inno- 
vations in Orthography, and being in all respects agreeable to the 
writings of the must polite scholars of Europe and America. It is 
used and recommended by the Presidents of nearly every College in 
the Union, and by probably a larger number of literary men thau 
have ever recommended any similar work. ae 

“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best authority.” — 
James Kent. 


“The most comprehensive and concise of all the Dictionaries if 


am acquainted with.’—Robert Chambers, author of Ency. of 
Literature. 

“Tt does not assume to realize a theory, or to make the language 
what the author thinks it should be, but confines itself to the legit. 
mate province of showing what itreally is For constant reference, 
and as a guide in spelling and pronunciation, Worcester’s Dietion 


ary is, beyond question, the BEST extant.”—Rochester American , 


City of Boston, in School Committee, , 

March 28, 1848, | 
“ Order, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary be furnisl:- 
ed to each department of the schools, to be kept as a book of refer- 


ence.” Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y. 
Published by Wilkins, Carter & Co., Boston, and for sale by all 
Booksellers. 








WEBB'S READER. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER would call the attention of teachers and 
common school superintendents, and parents, to WEBB’S READ. 
ING AND SPELLING SERIES, being a new method of teaching 
children to read and spell, founded on Nature and Reason. 

1. John’s First Book, or Webb’s Ist Reader. 

2. The Pupil’s Guide, or Webb’s 2d Reader. 


John’s lst Book, 12mo., pp. 72. This work contains three parts, 
wee part 1, Word Method ; part 2, Home Method ; part 3, Union 

le ; 

Part 1 consists of simple words, ages familiar objects, quali- 
ties and actions, to be learned by Form, and at once combined into 
sentences, whose meaning is obvious to the child. 

Part 2 teaches the Alphabet. taking letters with special reference 
to formation of regular (containing no mute letters) meaning words, 
which in turm are formed (by themselves or with words from Pact 
1,) into easy and instructive reading lessons. 

Part 3 unites both of these, and introduces irregular words. 

‘This work is used in the experimental department of N. Y. State 
Normal School, to the exclusion of all other First Read Books 
for children, and has received the decided approbation and prefer- 
ence of Dr. P. Page, the late distinguished principal. From the 
many impartial commendations it has received, we select the foi- 


lowing : 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
After a due examination, we are prepared to pronounce this little 
book just the thing—it admirably and completely supplies the great 
deficiency heretofore existing. 
H. R. MItceEr, Principal Union School No. 1. 
HENRY BREMER, do do 2 
“The old way of teaching reading is exchanged for one which 
gives ideas to the pupil.” E. D. Grancz, 
Town Sup’t of Lodus, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


“TI cordially recommend it to all parents and teachers who wish 
the child’s first step in learning taken in the right place and mau- 


ner.” S 8. Mgap 
Principal of Franklin Institute, Norfolk, Va., Feb., isss. 
Prospect Hill, Va., Dec. 1848. 

“T have carefully and attentively perused your ‘First Book,” 
and have made use of it in the instruction of the younger branches 
of my family. Ican therefore cheerfully commend it over to the 
patronage and regard of parents and teachers generally, as one of 
the very best auxiliaries in the work of elementary education, 
which has come under my observation. 

Yours, &c., SAMUEL RANDALL.” 

“T would cordially recommend it to the serious consideration of 
all engaged in the primary instruction of the young. 


_ , Rev. E. FAIRCHILD, 
Late Principal of Brooklyn Female Seminary.’’ 


The Pupil’s Guide, or Webb’s Second Reader, by J. R. Webb, 
1 vol. 12mo. is the second of the series. This is a Speller and 
Reader ; the spelling columns being over their respective reading 
lessons, which contains no word not already used. 

This completely obviates hesitation and drawling. The reading 
lessons are such as will amuse and instruct, not the fancy but the 
child. All fables are excluded; at the close of the lessons is an 
extensive variety of questions adapted to the improvement of the 
mind and heart. They relate to the reading lessons, combination 
of numbers and general subjects, all pleasing to the child. Methods 
for improving the memory, teaching grammar, &c., are giveu 
Both readers contain ea table of the elementary sounds of our lan- 
guage, concise and plain, 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36Park Row and 145 Nassau-st. 
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New and Valuable Book. 
A MANUAL OF MORALS. 
BY MISS A. HALL. 
For Common Schools ; adapted also to the 
use of Families. 
“The Child is Father of the Man.” 


‘Tis a fond, yet fearful thing to rule, 

O’er the opening mind in the village school : 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will. 
What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 








Second Edition, Revised and Sterotyped.—This admirable little 
Manual by Miss Hatt, formerly Principal of the Female Semina- 
ry, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the best 
scholars in New-England, and has already been introduced into 
several Academies, and other schools. It is just such a work as 
has long been needed, and we believe its general introduction into 
the Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most 
happy influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

fon. Nathan Weston, L. L_D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
Ihave read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals. The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of mo- 
ral obligation, are made _ to the apprehension of youth, and 
cannot fall to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which has been too much neglected. 

From Rev. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Maine.—The design of this 
book is one of high importance. So far as I can judge of its merits 
from that portion of it which I have had the opportnnity of exam- 
ining, I am pomeees to recommend it, as a valuable addition to 
American School Books. 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D., Member of the Mass. Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interest the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound moral- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is a os desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Manuel 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is se- 
riously felt, and the work before us seems admirably adapted to 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an excellent work, and it appeared at the 
right time. We have good books on most subjects essential to edu- 
cation, but have felt great inconvenienee from want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This work is pre- 
pared with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. I 
shall immediately adopt it. 

Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT. 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOES 
PUBLISHED BY CADY § BURGESS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 60 John-st., New-York. 


Ackerman’s Natural History, 12mo., half bound. * 

American Expositor, or Intellectual Definer, by R. Clagget, A. M. 

Elocution Made Easy, by R. Clagget, A. M. 

Gurnsey’s History of the United States, 450 " 

Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic and Key, 18mo. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key, 12mo., half bound. 

Smith’s Primary, or First Book in ee be 

Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 

Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy, quarto. 

Smith’s Abridged do with plates. 

Tower’s First Reader (or Gradual Primer,) half bound 

Tower’s Second do (or Introduction to Gradual Reader.) 

Tower’s Intermediate Reader. 

Tower’s Third Reader (or Graduate Reader.) 

Tower’s Fourth (or North American Second Class Book.) 

Tower’s Fifth (or North American First Class Book.) 

Tower’s Gradual Speiler: : 

Tower’s Gradual Lessons in English Grammar. 

Tower’s Intellectual Algebra and Key, 18mo. ; 

Smith’s IMustrated Astronomy—designed for the use of the public 
or common schools in the United States, Illustrated with numerous 
original Diagrams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School No. 12, 
of the city of New-York. : . 

It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical Science, to 
present all the distinguishing principles in Physical Astronomy with 
as few words as possible, but with such other ocular demonstrations 
by way of diagrams and maps, asshall make the subjecteasily un- 
derstood. The letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illus- 
trations will invariably be found at the same opening of the book ; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less price than 
have been given in any other elementary astronomy. : 

The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, together with 
the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it cannot fail of an ex- 
tensive introduction. The following are some of the popular char- 
acteristics of the work: , 

Ist. Its size, being in quarto form, enable the author to introduce 
larger diagrams than are found in any other primary work on the 
same subject. 








2d. The lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which they re- 
fer: this places the illustration constantly befure the eye of the pu- 
pil while he is studying his lesson 

3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams themselves ; 
rendering it unnecessary to use letters of reference, which are use- 
less and perplexing to children. 

4th. The planets are shown in their various positions in their or- 
_ as well as the inclination of their axes to the plane of their or 

its, 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original. and most of them are 
drawn upon a different principle from the ordinary diagrams in use, 
and it is believed better illustrate the subject to which they refer. 

Those interested in Education are particularly requested to ex- 
amine the above works. 

Booksellers, merchants, teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair pri 
ces, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, by CADY & BURGESS. 

No. 60 John-st. 


THE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA 
MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 


BY KEITH IMRAY, M. D., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. and Licentiate of” the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

AMERICAN Epition; one large vol. 8vo —Price in Muslin, gilt 

$3.50—in Sheep, extra, $4. Or the Mail Edition, in 12 Nos., paper 


covers, §J. ; 
PUBLISHED BY 
Gates, Stedman & Co., 


116 Nassavu-stTrREET, New-York. 

This work presents a concise but clear view of the predisposing 
causes, premouitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of diseas’, 
with the methods of cure recommended, by the most eminent phy- 
sicians. 

The best modes of employing the medicines in genera! use are 
faithfully described ; and the most approved rules for regulating 
dict and regimen, during the periods of disease and convalescence, 
are amply furnished. 

The art of preserving health, embracing special Treatise on 
Diet, Air, Temperature, Bathing, Clothing, and Exercise, is fully 
considered. 

The Publishers of the American Edition have introduced Dr 
Imray’s work with short, illustrated, very complete sketches of 
Anatomy, Physiology. and Surgery; and with directions for the 
Domestic Management of the Sick, the Se of their food, 
and the economy of the sick room, &c. They have also annexe a 
comprehensive 

9 
MOTHERS MEDICAL GUIDE; 

containing Directions for the Preservation of Health during Prez- 
nancy, Rules tor pg the Lying-in-Room, and the Treatment 
of Infants, including air, clothing, exercise, &c. Also a large num. 
ber of valuable prescriptions, arranged for ready application ; and 
a very full Classified Table of Medicines, exhibiting their medici- 
nal properties, doses and uses. 

The ndex is unusually complete, making the whole a most per- 
fect and valuable work for families, and all! who have care cf the 

oung. 

: It oe confidently be recommended to Physicians a .1 Apotheca- 
ries, as well as to the Public, as a book that will be found singular 
ly convenient for ready reference. 

303~- To Canvassers, Agents and others, wishing to engage in 
the sale of this work, the Publishers would say, that the terms, 
which are liberal, will be made known on application, cither per- 
sonally or by mail, (pre-paid. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S 
CLASSICAL SERIES., 


Under this title, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, are publishing a 
series of works for the use of Schools, edited by the distinguished 
scholars mentioned above. There have already appeared 

Volume I.—C. JuLu C#sSARIs COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a ag me mete Index in English. 
Also, a Map of Gaul, and Illustrative Engravings. In one hand- 
some 1Smo, volume of 232 pages, extra cloth, price 50 cents. 

Volume If.—Pusiu Vinciti Maronis Carmina. With an In- 
troduction and Notes. In one handsome 18mo. volume of 438 pages, 
extra cloth, price 75 cents. 

Volume HI.—C. Crispr Sattusti Catinina ET JvacuRTHa. 
With Introduction and Notes in English. Also a Map of Numrpia, 
and other Ilustrative Engravings. In one handsome |Smo. volume 
of 168 pages, extra cloth, price 50 cents. 

Volume IV.—(Now ready.)—Latin Grammar. By Leonhard 
Schmitz, PH. D., F. R. S. E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
In one handsome 18mo, volume of 318 pages, neatly half bound, 
price 60 cents. : y _ 

The neatness, cheapness and accuracy of this series, together with 
its skillful adaptation to the wants of both teachers and students, 
have secured for it the almost universal approbation of those to 
whom it has been submitted. Teachers supplied with copies for 
examination, on application to the publishers. 

diiso, just published—Ouvttnes of Enctisu Literature. By 
Professor Thomas B. Shaw, of the Imperial Lyceum, St, Peters- 
Iu one large royal L2mo,. volume, extra ¢loth. 
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MARK H. NEWMAN & CO’S 


List of Valuable School Books. 


Thompson’s Table Book. 

‘Thompson’s Menial Arithmetic. 

Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Thompson’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmetics have been published7less than four years, and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
they have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield. Bridge- 

Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Auburn. 

ey are also in use in many of the best academies and schools in 

the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either fur examination with a view to use. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
ComPRISsING : 


Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 48 PP 

Sanders’ School Reader, First Kk, 120 pp. 

Sanders’ School ler, Second Book. pp. 

Sanders’ School Reader, Third Book, 250 pp. 

Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book Ppp- 

Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 456 pp. 

Sanders’ Spelling Book. 

Five Millions sold, and the demand constantly increasing ! ! 

No series of school books, during the short period from their 
first jon, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 

ved by teachers and the friends of education. as Sanders’ 

Series of ing Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every county in the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text books. 

They are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest and Western States. 


WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Willson’s Juvenile American History. 

Willson’s History of the United States. 

Willson’s American History. 

Willson’s Chart of American History. _ 

Willson’s Outlines of General History, (in preparation.) 

Willson’s Histories have received the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of many of the first scholars in our country, Willson’s His- 
tory of the United States is now the Text Book in the Public 
Schools of New-York City, Providence, Hartford, Newark, Albany, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cincinnatti, and St. Louis; , in the Normal 
School at Albany, in Carey’s Academy, and in the Classical Aca- 
demy at Cincinnatti, Baptist Institution at Covington, (Kentucky,) 
Wesleyan Female Collegé. &c., &c. 

McElligott’s Young Analyser. 

McElligott’s Avalystical Manual. 

Porter’s Rhetorical Reader. 

Gray’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Hitchcock’s Elements of Geology. 

Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS. 


The Young Choir. 

The Schoo! Singer. 

The Young Melodist. 

Flora’s Festival. k 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cessful in the instruction of children in music. They are the best 
singing books published for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the dest text books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those published by us. Their already extensive use in every 
state of he Union is some evidence of the estimation in which thev 
are held. 

199 Broadway, New-York. 

Marx H. Newman, 

@eEnry Ivison. 





A TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE: 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


A comprehensive and consise treatise on a subject almost wholly 
neglect in our District Schools. Committees and Teachers 
would consult the best interests of their pupils by introduciag this 
Text Book into their schools. 

$.S. & W. WOOD 


b 
saan ed 261 Pearl-street, New-York. 
Burnham Brothers, 


ANTIQUE, MODERN, & FOREIGN 
CHEAP BOOK STORE. 


No. 59 and GO Cornhill, Boxton, Mass. 


Containing an immense collection of nearly TWo HUNDRED 
THOUSAND VOLUMES, Of rare, scarce, and valuable Books. in all 
the various Departments o! Literature. This establishment affords 
the best opportunity, tu pereons wishing to replenish Libraries, of 
any in the country. 
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TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS, 


A uniform series of e}ementary school books. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
lume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being tu furnish the youth of our country with a uniform and 
complete Series of Elementary School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
in the nature of things, possible. No labor nor expense has been 
spared in the pursuit of this object. Those enga in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel- 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its execution 
in the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more extensive! 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best 
and academies. than any other similar work. 

_ Annexed will be founda list of the books comprised in the SpeB- 
ing and Reading courses : 
Reading and Spelling Course. 

MeGuff *"s Eclectic Primer. 

McGuff -% Eclectic Spelling Book, 144 pages, 12mo. 

McGuffe; . Selectic First Reader, 108 pages, 18mo. 

McGuffey * Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, 16mo. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader, 216 pages 12mo. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 336 pages, 12mo. 

McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide, or Fifth Reader, 480 pages, Yame. 


The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female Schoels, cam- 
piled expressly for the Eclectic Educational Series. By Dr. T. L- 
nneo, pages. 12mo. 


From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicage, Ilimote. 


We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Chieage, 
have used Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book fer some 
months, with constantly increasing aversion—having almost daily 
detected some grammatic blunder, or failure in the plan, or execu- 
= = ae of _ ne 

ithin the last three months, we have carefully examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and Spelling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we pronounce it the very best series that we 
have ever seen, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe- 
cution of the plan (which is admirable,) and the variety, e 
and high-tone morality of the lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found in 
no other scries which we have ever seen) that are of incalculable 
benefit to the tercher. We cannot but hope for McGuffey’s 
Readers and Speiler a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 


(Signed) A. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor. E. J. Pev- 
go R. M. Young, M. Whitlock, M. C. Durant, A. Wheeler, H. 

- Rosseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Chamberlain. 

November 10, 1847. 


The undersigned, teachers, fully concur iu the above sapmenes 
opinion of Sander’s Series, aud recommeudation of McGufley’s 
ey oe and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansell Smith, N. V. Leonard. J.P. 
D M Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. i acai 

Oswego.—C. G. Martin, R. H. Woolscraft. 

= —— . Lovel. 

urora.+-li. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robineon, 8S. E. 

Leonard, L. A. Parsons. ‘el : oan 

Naperville.—M. B. Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 


Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 205 Breadway, 
New- York. 





NEW BOOKS, 


TO TEACHERS § SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


_The High School, Primary Pronouncing, and Pocket Dictiona- 
ries of Webster, having recently been revised, and made to eon- 
form to the large quarto, unabridged work. by the son of the author 
Wm. G, Webster, Esq., and Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale 
College, now constitute a high and uniform standard. This work 
has been lately introduced as the standard in all the public schools 
of New-York City, Brooklyo and Philadelphia. 

Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy, recently illustrated by 16 
miniature charts. in fine wood engraving, which have heretofore 
been published only as large maps on rollers. It is now complete, 
with glossary and questions, in one 12mo. vo'ume. _It dizplays and 
explains fully and clearly the entire mechanism of the Heavens : 
it is the best astronomy extant for schools or private learners. 


New Histories, illustrated: United States, England 
Greece and Rome—elegantly bound; 12mos, of een a vege 
by S. G. Goodrivh, or Peter Parley—low priced edition, recently 
published, and selling rapidly. 


Goodrich’s National Quarto Geography, new edition with new 


maps 
AMitchel’s Burritt’s Geography of the Siareal Heavens. 


Lincoln’s Botany, and Botany for Beginners, new editions and 
new plants . 
Published and for sale to teachers and others, at low cash prices, 
by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 Pearl Sireet, New-York. 


District. 





